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The GMIR^^IAN (Nigeria) : i' declare open the 265th plenary meeting of the 
Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Copaittee on Disarmament . 

Lord CMLFONT (United Kingdom) % Let me begin by joining those speakers who 
have given a sincere welcome to our new Brazilian colleague^ Mr. Azeredo da Silveira. 
I am sure that he will bring to our negotiations the talents of an experienced 
diplomatist and the enthusiasm of a vigorous nation. I should like to take this 
opportunity of tendering to Mr. Timberlake^ previously of the United States delegation ;, 
in his absence^ our good wishes on his new appointm.ent ^ and also to congratulate 
Mr» George Bunn, with x>rhose incisive mind x^e are already familiar, on his eJ.evatiQn. 
to the "front bench". 

There is a great temptation, when talking about the desire of the people of 
the world for disarmajuent and peace, to suggest from time to time that we .have, reached 
a crucial phase or that we are losing cur last chance of agreement. Of course there 
is no real "point of no return" in disarmament o Whatever the frustrations and the 
disappointments and even the disasters, we shall go on searching for a world without 
a.nus, because we have to^ we can never decide that the whole thing has become" "■ 
hopeless and just give up. Indeed, it is possible to argue that in disarmament 
negotiations discussion is almost as valuable as agreements. As long as v/e are 
talking seriously and constructively 'about how. to control the enormous power of the 
nuclear weapon, there is, I suppose, less chance that it will ever be used. , 

But I do believe that in ten or fifteen years from now it might be possible to 
look back on this summer session .of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament and 
identify it as the parting of the ways, . It would be, perhaps, an exaggeration to 
say that if we do not achieve success in the next three months disaster will followj 
but it is no exaggeration to say that with everj?" month and every year that passes 
without a.greem.ent the chances of effective disarmament are growing more and more 
remote. In the Far East a great nation of 700 million people, already deploying 
one of the largest standing armies in the world, is taking the first steps to become 
a nuclear Power | and none of us knows what that coiintry will do with its power. 
None of us Imows \vrhat its real aims are, and we are unlikely to know until China is 
drawn closer into the community of nations. kOiat we do Imow is that in a very few- 
years China will be able, if it v/ishes, to change the whole power structure of the 
world; and it will almost certainly in the last quarter of this centuiy hold the 
balance betv/een peace and war. 
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Meanwhile the two great nuclear Powers that for the moment hold that balance — 
the United States and the Soviet Union -- are still engaged together t'd.th their allies 
in a great political and military confrontation* It is a balance that might 
conceivably be disrupted at any time if we do not do something soon effectively to 
control the power of nuclear weapons. Already there is talk of deploying defensive 
systemxs against ballistic missiles* It seems incredible to m,e that anyone really 
believes that there can be a fully effective defence against the sort of nuclear 
armouiy novr deployed by the two great m.ilitary alliances of the world* Biit if 
that belief exists/ and if it leads to the extensive deplojn:!ient of anti --ballistic 
raissile sys terns ^ we should be in no doubt that the arms race v/ill have entered a nex^r 
and perhaps irreversible phase, and<, furthermore/ that a serious threat will be posed 
to x^rhatever stability is provided by the present balance of nuclear power. 

If China continues to develop as a nuclear weapon Power outside the comraunity 
of nations^ and if the nuclear arms race between the Soviet Union and the VJest 
continues and intensifies, the pressures to join in this mad progress are bound to 
grow in other countries. The only specialized forum that exists for isolating and 
identifying such problems is this Committee in Geneva; and I believe it is not too 
extreme to say that, if x.'^e pass through -another suramer here in deadlock and if \<fQ 
have nothing but failure to report to the United Nations General Assembly in the 
auturan, the whole future of this Conference x^ill be seriously at risk, and v/ith it 
the whole future of disanti^jnent negotiations. 

It is useless simply to say that the political climate is not ripe for 
disarmament — it never is. If it ever v/ere, there probably would be no need for 
disarmajient anyway «> Of course it is true that, as long as one great grouping of 
Powers is locked in a desperate political and idealogical struggle, and as long as 
a terrible conflict goes on in the Far East, we shall achieve no great and sv/eeping 
measures of disarm.sment. In passing, let me say that wars are not stopped by 
arguments about who is in the right and who xs in the wrong. The war in Viet-Nam. 
will not be ended thus. Instead of indulging in recrmninations about it, we 
should concentrate on the real problem^ of bringing it to a halt. But meanwhile, 
even without such wide-ranging agreem^ents, there is no reason why we should not take 
some small but vital and urgent steps that can be taken now, however unfriendly the 
political climate might be. One of them., of course, is an agreemiont to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 
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As I have said^ we have now only three months left before this Committee reports 
back to the United Nations General Assembly^ Three months is a short enough period 
in which to achieve any real progress^ v/hen we recall that we have had one draft 
treaty on non-proliferation before us since last August (ENDG/152) and another 
dating back to last September (SNDC/164). But the passage of time does not 
necessarily bring agreement any nearer, even though the consequences of not 
achieving agreement do become alarmingly clear; and converts are seldom made 
nowadays by confronting unbelievers with the prospect of perdition. VJhat is now 
needed is a positive and collective act of faith which v/ill certainly require 
political courage and will possibly involve what might seem to some people to be 
short-term risks. If we can talk of having a break-through in the field of 
armaments, . it should be possible to think in terms of a break-through in the field 
of disaiTnament* 

It is not only the intrinsic merits of this or that proposal which determine its 
viability but also the degree to which people are prepared to back it, perhaps at 
the expense of other measures or other interests. I can speak only for my own 
Government, which is ready to support any measure that would help to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons and reduce the danger of nuclear war. I think we can 
all draw encouragement from the efforts that are being made to find common ground 
for agreement. Even in the brief period that has elapsed since ve last met in mid- 
May, some quite significant developments have taken place. There has been,, for 
instance, the important conference held in llexico City, inhere the preparations for 
the de-nuclearization of Latin America seem to have made a hopeful and realisti.c 
start. 

I should like also to welcome the idea behind the Initiative taken by the 
Soviet Union on 31 May — follox^^ing the earlier initiative of the United States — 
proposing the application of international, law to prevent the use of the moon for 
military purposes. It is encouraging that they should seek to bring a greater 
nuiTiber of countries into the research and exploration effort, and that they should 
enunciate the principle that celestial bodies should be free for exploration and use 
by all States without discrimination. Those are all promising developments, and 
I hope that they will at some time lead to concrete and effective measures of arms 
control. 
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Hovjever, to return to our nost urgent problera, let us look at the position we 
have reached in our search for. a non-proliferation agreenent. As the representative 
of the Soviet Union pointed out on 10 May^ the day on which \<fe recessed — and I was 
glad to note that he was not wholly pessimistic — ^ ''the positions of the various 
parties have been clarified and v/e have ascertained what lies at the basis of the 
I'ondanental divergencies among members .»J^ (ii:NDC /PV.263 , p>29)o As I see it, and 
as other representatives have already implied, ve have really been engaged in two 
sets of negotiations on this subject of non-proliferation: one between the two 
nucj.ear alliances on the wording of the clauses in the treaty which deal, directly 
wixh non-dissemination; the other between the nuclear weapon States on the one 
hand;, and on the other those States which have the capacity to produce nuclear 
weapons; supported by other non^-nuclear States x^/hich share their concern for security 
in a ^^7orld governed by a non-proD.iferation agreement and in which they have given 
up the nucl.ear weapon option v 

I believe that the Conference had inevitably to devote most of its attention 
to the first of those problems. The second is in effect about what guarantees of 
security and what concurrent limitations and reductions in nuclear armament are to 
be offered by the present nuclear weapon States, But hero* too^ agreement must be 
reached beti^reen, in the first instance, the two nuclear alliances; and the chances 
of such agreement are sm.a3.1 as long as they cannot agree on the non-dissemiineitory 
clauses in a treaty. Once these clauses have been agreed it will, I eji convinced, 
not be difficult to settle the terms of any guarantees or security assurances which 
non-nuclear Povrers might find necessary, or to agree on measures for limiting and 
reducing the ariacuries of the nuclear weapon States — those miOasures ivhich i^/oiild 
accompany or follow the signing of a treaty. 

As I pointed out in an ea^-'lier speech, mr/- delegation believes that a world in 
which the sprjcid of nuclear weapons to new countries has been stopped will be . a 
safer v/orld for everyone even if v/e find "it impossible at the same instant to check 
the increase in the arm.aments of the nuclear weapon States* I am. strengthened in 
this belief by the fact that no FiOm^ber of this Conference has suggested that the 
security of his or her country would be enhanced by the acquisition of nuclear weapons 
tomorrovj. That does not.; of course^, m^ean that the non-nuclear countries or the whole 
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world woiild not be still better off if ^ simultaneously with a non--proliferation 
agreement, we reached agreement to limit and reduce all nuclear arm.aments. These 
measures of nuclear disarraanient are of the greatest importance • Even if we coiild 
agree upon the terms of a non-proliferation treaty at this Conference, the chances of 
persuading all militarily-significant States to sign it would be very much reduced 
if the nuclear Powers were to go on to develop still more deadly weapons — in short 
if, as I suggested earlier, the arms race continued and grew more intense. In 
such circumstances it might even be difficult for some States which signed the treaty 
immediately to continue to adhere to it, 

I do not expect that to be the sequence of events | indeed, I should expect the 
reverse to be true, namely, that the signing of a treaty would increase the moment-urn 
of disarBiament and also be a containing influence on nuclear weapon development • 
Even so, the limitation and reduction of existing nuclear armaments would clearly 
then become an essential and urgent step on the way to general and complete disaiT:aament. 
The history of disarmament negotiations has shown that the painful and limited progress 
made so far has been achieved by means of separate incomplete steps each concluded 
after enormous efforts. If we can go two steps forward at once, so m.uch the better « 
However, if that is not possible, to take one step at a time is immeasurably better 

than tal<:ing none at all* 

To return to the basic question of a non~-proliferation treaty: it is evident 
that the first obstacle in the way of agreement on the non-disseminatory clauses of 
a treaty is a difference of view between the Vfestern and the Eastern Powers on the 
arrangements for the disposition of forces ^ and for consultation on their use, in a 
military alliance « This problem is not insoluble, but for its solution it is 
certainly necessary to recognize that the problem exj.sts. }'b/: delegation believes 
that the United States draft treaty as now modified (EI\iDC/l52 and Add.l) does recognize 
the problem and provides an effective solution of it. 

It is nonsense to maintain that to acknowledge this problem in drawing up a 
treaty means that the treaty itself is subordinated to the interests of a particular 
alliance. Present nuclear arrangements within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
do not Involve any dispersion of the control of nuclear weapons, a control which remains 
exclusively with the present nuclear weapon States, As the representative of the 
United States pointed out on 10 Mays 
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^^ , « • we now propose a non-proliferation treaty v/hich would reinsure this 
result e Once such a treaty comes into force ^ there v/ill be a firm 
international basis for ensuring that nuclear defence arrangements in 
NATO do not involve proliferation of nuclear weapons to any of the 
participants." ( ENDG/PV.263. Pq 15 ) 
As they stand on paper, the relevant clauses of the Soviet draft (ENDC/I64) and of 
the United States draft mark positions that are not so far apart that human ingenuity 
need despair of finding a compromise, given good will^ 

Much of the argument that has so far been deployed on this issue has been the 
sterile argument of the cold war — of the traditional mj-litary confrontation in 
central Eiirope* If we are to find a compromise, it can only be by first freeing 
ourselves from the prison of our own idealogical and political attitudes which in 
many cases no. longer have any relevance to the real problems that we face, Mr« Foster 
wisely said two days ago that we should not be simply wrestling here with the problems 
of today (ENDG/PVo264, p, 11) o In the last quarter of this century the great threats 
to the peace and prosperity of the world will lie outside Europe, in the turbulent 
and seething world of Africa and Asia. If we cannot lift our eyes from the River 
Elbe long enough to recognize the simple facts of life about nuclear proliferation, 
it is unlikely that we shall find comraon ground for dealing with the appallingly 
complicated issues which will confront us all in the great conflicts of race and 
economic survival that are now talcing the place of our outdated and irrelevant cold 
war in Europe o I was therefore depressed that Mr<, Pioshchin showed again in his 
speech on Tuesday the same unhealthy obsession with the affairs of Germany and Europe. 

Let me now turn for a moment to the question of a com.prehensive test-ban treaty« 
It is three years since the partial test-ban Treaty (ENDG/IOO/Rov.I) was signed o 
What are the prospects for agreement in this field, and how can they be improved? 
I should of course like to be able to flourish some brand-new proposal which would, 
to quote the Russian proverb, keep "the wolves replete and the sheep untouched"* 
But I do not have anything like that up my sleeve. Indeed, I doubt whether any such 
remedy really exists • The Soviet position and the Western position are both well 
known* In our view, adequate verification of a comprehensive test ban is essential. 
If our scientific advice is to be relied upon — and we have repeatedly invited from 
the Soviet Union an exchange on the scientific and technical aspects of the problem ~ 
our present inability to identify positively all underground tests by seismological 
means alone is a regrettable but vital fact which cannot simply be brushed aside o 
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But What ue can do is to explore the middle ground, ' In his speech of 10 May 
my United States colleague" described the proposals related to the verification of a 
comprehensive test-ban treaty put forward by vS^Areden (ENDG/PV.256) . the United Arab 
Republic (ENDC/PV< 259) and Mexico (ENDG/PV.^^o) as "serious contributions designed 
to advance the work of this Cor^irr' ttee'' (aNDC/p¥.263. -Q.IS) . It seems reasonable 
to suppose that proposals sulch as these might nclp to reconcile our differences* 
I note that the press corxmunique issued at the conclusion of the Stockholm Confei'ence 
stated? 

''It was recognized by all delegations that there was a very great 
interest throughout the world in the early conclusion of a comprehensive 
test ban and that if seismology was to contribute .to this goal its' 
resources should be m.obilized as rapidly and effectively as possible,'^ 
My own Govermvient is alx-zays willing to share its seismological knowledge with 
other interested countries in the hope that this m.ay bring us closer to a solution 
of the problems that arise in the context of underground nncleat tests; and I need 
notp I thinly ^ recall here that v/e had already circulated in the Committee a report 
on this subject last September (:SNDC/l55). Th(5 greater the degree of scientific 
and technological co-ordination that can be achieved, the more accurately we should 
be able to establish the extent to which seismology can contribute in bridging our 
positions. It is all very well to say that what is at' stake here is not scientific 
analysis but political decision; issues^ lonfortunately; are seldom as simple or as 
clear-cut as that wo-old imply. Political decisions are the consequence of v^eighiilg 
up all technical and non-technical factors that are involved; and we have certainly 
not done so» 

As I have suggested< I should not like to think that we shall for the third year 
running be going back to New York with empty hands. Significantly enough, the 
representatives of both Mexico and the Soviet Union used the e:jq)ression '^emipty-handed^' 
in their speeches at our 'first meeting (ElNfDG/PV.264. pp- 5. 23), 

We can scarcely hope to make dramatic progress on general and complete 
disarmaments So long as Ghina continues to buj,ld a nuclear armoury, and so long 
as the conflict. in the Far East continues, it would be idle to pretend that the -great 
Powers will' begin seriously to dismantle their military establishmiontso But that " 
is hot to s^y that we should forg:et general and complete disarmaments After all, 
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the partial and collateral measures that we have discussed here are only steps 
towards general disarmaiiient. and I very much hope that we shall devote a substantial 
part of our deliberations this summer to a serious study of general and complete 
disarmament based on the two existing draft treaties. Perhaps we cannot expect as 
yet even to make substantial progress on non-proliferation or a comprehensive test 
ban* I have previously dealt at some length; in a speech which I made on 5 May 
(ENDC/PV*262)^ with the value of certain other collateral measures^ notably the freeze 
and the cut-off as important contributory measures* 

The United States delegation has from time to time put fon-zard proposals that 
involve genuine and effective measures of disarraament, notably the proposal for the 
dismantling of nuclear warheads and the transfer of the fissile material to peaceful . 
use (ENDC/172) . There has been no real response from the Soviet Union^ which seems 
to regard these proposals as inconsiderable, as a too timid and gradual approach to 
the problemx. Perhaps I might recall the experience of a distinguished French 
general v/ho visited a detachment of his troops in a particularly inhospitable piece 
of North African desert. He suggested to the captain in charge of the detachment 
that he should plant some trees for shelter. ''But, men General ,'' said the captain, 
"do you not realize that it would take them a himdred years to grow?" ^^ Indeed;" 
replied the general, "then you have no time to lose*" I think that we have no time 
to lose here in Geneva. It is for us to make the most of the few opportunities that 
we have. If we fail to do so, opportunity riay not knock again at our door. 

There is, I think, a danger that we m.ay becom.e mesmerized by the risks and the 
difficulties of the problems that confront us. They are surmountable, and v/e m^ust 
surmoimt them, if not by dramatic initiatives, then by persistent unrelenting study 
and discussion* . We have, unless I am much mistaken, already begun to tackle non- 
proliferation in that spirit. I hope that the Soviet delegation and others will 
match the flexibility already shovm by the Western States in offering modifications 
to their draft treaty on non-proliferation. . 

I hope that the non-aligned States will find it possible to take a more active 
part in trying to settle the difficulties which the nuclear States have run into over 
articles I and II even if they feel that that is primarily the concern of the aligned 
members of the Conference. For our part, I can promise that my delegation will 
listen sympathetically to any proposals for improving the security of the non-nuclear 
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States after a treaty has been signed* I hope that we can exajnine just as carefully 
all the proposals that now lie before the Conference and take serious account of any 
suggestions ^^Jhich may help us out of our present state of what I can only call 
animated immobility. 

In this context^ and in conclusion;, I should like to put once more to the co-- 
ChairmBn and to the Gompiittee the suggestion which I have made, previously? that 
we signal our sense of urgency to the :cest of the world by increasing the apparently 
rather leisurely tempo of our negotiations here. I see no reason why we .should not 
meet three times a x-/eek instead of two. If there are decisive arguments against 
having another formal meeting each week ™ and I doubt very much that there are — 
why do \JQ not have an informal meeting each week vjith no verbatim report? Perhaps 
v/e m.ight then get dovm to some serious and hard negotiating, such as Mr. Foster 
rightly called for in his speech on Tuesday^ rather than merely exchanging prepared 
speeches which often make up in polish and elogsxice x«7hat they lack in effective content* 
I have suggested that it ^^rould be deplorable for our future prospects if x-ze had to 
go back to New York with our hands empty; and I think that we should at least 
demonstrate that v/e have tried. We should take very great care not to lay ourselves 
open to the charge^ however unfounded and unjustified it may be, that we have been 
engaged in a pleasajit and undemanding lakeside exercise in semantics* 

Mr > CExRIv^IK (Czechoslovakia) (translation from Russian) : Mr^ Chairm.an, 
allovr me first of all to join the representatives of other delegations in welcoming 
in our midst the new head of the. Brazilian delegation, /Embassador Azeredo da Silveira;? 
and to wish him success in his new and responsible work^ 

The Eighteen-Nation Comimittee is beginning the next phase of its negotiations, 
during which all member States should exert their utmost efforts to achieve progress 
in solving the problems which the Comjnittee has been considering for a number of 
years. During all this time, however, the Committee has in fact achieved no concrete 
results. Nor have the negotiations which have taloan place during the first half 
of this year added anything new to this unsatisfactory balance-sheet. Therefore the 
complaints voiced in many quarters about this unsatisfactory state of affairs are 
fully justified o 
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While the Committee is marking time; world developments are not standing still. 
The dangerous arms race is continuing and its rate is being intensified- Other 
events are taJcing place which have an unfavourable effect on the work of our Connnittee, 
As time goes on, there is a real and increasing danger that the course of events 
v/ill exceed certain limits beyond vrhich it will become impossible to achieve a 
satisfactory an.d generally-acceptable solution in regard to individual disarmam.ent 
measures* 

Taking account of these circumstances, the twentieth session of the United 
Nations General Assembly again addressed to the Eighteen-4lation Committee on 
Disarmament an urgent appeal to achieve progress in solving at least some of the 
questions under consideration (ENDC/I6I), This applies above all to the question 
of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons • The resolution v/hich was adopted 
(A/Res/2028(XX)) not only stresses the urgency of reaching agreem.ent on effective 
measures to prevent the further proliferation of nuclear weapons, directly and 
indirectly, in any forra, but also takes a position on the substance of the question. 
It lays down the requirements to which an effective c'?nd generally-acceptable non-- 
proliferation treaty raust correspond. 

In accordance with this resolution, the spring f.ession of the Committee devoted 
most of its attention to this particular question. The General Assembly resolution 
and the drajft treaties submitted by the Governments of the USSR and the United States 
(ENDC/1645 152 and Add*l) enabled the CoLmiittee to discuss the subject in a concrete 
manner and to compare the positions adopted by individual States, In these 
circumstances the proposal of the USSR delegation that the Committee should proceed 
to consider the draft treaties on non-proliferation article by article (ENDC/PV.235; 
p. 20) was fully, justified. As we all know^ however, this discussion reached a 
deadlock in its initial stage* A comparison of the tvrc draft treaties showed the 
existence of different concepts in solving the problems of non-proliferation;> and 
revealed the absence of a common basis for drafting a treaty. 

On the one hand, the Committee had before i.t the Soviet draft treaty on non- 
proliferation, based on the need for a consistent solution of this question and fully 
in accordance with the basic requirements laid down in resolution 2028(XX) of the 
United. Nations General Assembly, This draft leaves no loopholes for either direct 
or indirect proliferation of nuclear weapons in any form. During the negotiations 
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the Soviet delegation subrdtted some substantive anendinents to this draft in connexion 
with ensuring the security of non-nuclear States (ENDG/i67^ po3), and also showed its 
willingness to consider the question of guarantees in respect of the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy (ENDC/PV.245, pp. 35 ^ 36). 

On the other hand;, the United States submitted a draft treaty which left some 
serious loop-holes allowing for the further proliferation of nuclear weapons, especially 
v/ithin the frar.iev/ork of nilitary groupings • The discussion which took place in 
our Committee in the spring of this year showed that on a number of questions the 
United States draft ^^ras contrary to the requirements laid down in resolution 2028(XX) . 
of the United Nations General Assem.bly* These shortcomings were not eliminated 
even by the amendments subrdtted by the United .States delegation in March of this 
year (EKDC/l52/Addol) . Above all, they failed to eliminate the basic defect deriving 
from the general concept of the United States approach to the question of non- 
proliferation: that the United States draft does not preclude, but on the contrary 
legalizes, the possibility of the proliferation of nuclear weapons within the 
framework of mdlitary groupings of which both nuclear and non-nuclear States are 
Piembers* 

A basic feature of this concept at the present time is the desire to subordinate 
the question of non-proliferation to the .political interests and objectives of the 
United States and to adapt the obligations which would follow from a non-proliferation 
treaty to the requirements of certain States members of NATO, in particular the 
Federal Republic of .Germany ,. That position of the United States and other States 
mem.bers of NATO represented in our Committee has made it im.possible for the Commiittee 
to achieve any progress whatsoever end. has led to a deadlock in the negotiations c 

Whether we can succeed in getting beyond this standstill and whether it will be 
possible to extricate the negotiations from, this deadlock depends on the position of 
the VJestern delegations and on whether they v/ill show readiness to solve the question 
of non-proliferation with due regard to the interests and justified demands of all 
the States concerned. 

For this reason the Czechoslovak delegation carefully listened to and studied 
the statement made by the United States representative, Mr. Foster, at the 264th 
m.eeting, mainly \^dth a view to ascertaining whether it revealed a more realistic 
approach and v/illingness to consider a consistent and generally-acceptable solution. 
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of the problem of non-proliferation which woiild be in conformity mth resolution 
202n(XX) of the United Nations General Assembly c . We are compelled to state frankly, 
however^ that those e:qDectations were not fulfilled. The statement of the representative 
of the United States gives no evidence of a more realistic attitude on the part of the 
United States of iteierica or of its willingness to seek a solution of the question of 
non-proliferation on a generallv'-^acceptable basis. On the contrary, this statement 
gives rise U) further o^uestions and doubts concerning the future conduct of the 
United States, 

At the beginning of the year, in accordance with the opinion expressed by a 
Vast majority of States Members of the United Nations in resolution 2028(XX), the 
United States delegation declared that the United States regarded the question of 
non-proliferation as ^a basic problem, to the solution of which the Committee should 
give the m.aximum attention o The statement of the representative of the United 
StabGG at our last meeting, however, raised the question of x^/hether the United 
States continues to hold that opinion and whether the present situation in NATO 
has not influenced ibs position in regard to the urgency of solving the problem, of 
non-proliferation and the necessity of rapidly, reaching agreement on this subject. 

In his statement on 14 June Kv, Foster declared that the approach to the 
problem of non-proliferation should not be determined by the limited aspects of the 
existing situation, by the interests of the moment (ENDC/PV,264, p. 11). We can, 
of course , fully agree \\dth this view. It seems to us, hov/ever, that the 
repine sentative of the United States addressed this appeal to the wrong quarter 
by formulating it in connexion with tne perfectly justifiable demand of the socialist 
and other States that the non-proliferation treaty should leave no loop-holes and 
should not provide any opportunity for dissemination in any form whatsoever, whether 
to iiidividual States or vrithin the frar.iework of military groupings. I should like 
to stjress that this demand, which is fully supported by the Gzechoslovalc delegation, 
is in no way- determined by any particular, limibed interests or the aspects of the 
moment, but f ollow^s quite naturally from the very essence of measures against the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
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On the other hancl^ the entire approach of the United States to non-proliferation 
is' wholly subordinated to its present^ particular interests and objectives and to the 
present situation in NATO. This is fully confirmed by its original draft treaty * 
by the amendments thereto subDiitted in March this year^ and by the statement made by 
the United States representative^ Mr* Foster^ at our last meeting. 

The Czechoslovak delegation has already pointed out in earlier statements that 
among the main obstacles to the achievement of an agreement on non-proliferation 
are the claims of the Federal Republic of Germ.any, which is trying to obtain access 
to nuclear weapons in one form_ or another within the fraraework of NATO^ and the fact 
that the allies of the Federal Republic of Germany in NATO^ especially the United 
States^ are yielding to this pressure by the Federal Republic of Gei^many* The 
United States draft^ both in its original and in its amended form, fully confirms 
this fact. 

The Czechoslovak delegation, together with the delegations of other socialist 
countries^ has shown by many facts the aim.s pursued by the Federal Republic of 
Germany in regard to nuclear armaiiient. This question has arisen again in connexion 
with .the note of the GovernPxent of the Federal Republic of Germany comjnunicated in 
March this year to the governm.ents of a number of States. The soimdness of the 
position taken on this question by the Czechoslovak SSR and other socialist States 
had once again been confirr.ed. The Governiaent of the' Czechoslovak SSR stated the 
following^ inter alia 9 in its reply to the West German note: 

^*The note of the Government of the Federal Republic of Gern^any 
reduces the whole probD.em of the prohibition of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons m.erely to the question of their actual production a,nd their 
transfer to national ovmership, At the same time it deliberately ignores 
the danger of further proliferation of nuclear weapons by indirect meajis, 
in particular by m.eans of plans for nuclear integration within NATO^ with 

the participalion of the Federal Republic of Gej-^miany. These plans as is 

well knovrn — are the main obstacle to the achievement of an agreement 
which would effectively prevent the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons in any foriiJ^ 
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in nis statement on 14- June Mro Foster again tried to defend the position of 
the Federal Republic of Germany (ENDC/?V.264/ pp*23'-24) cBut the real point is Dot in 
declarations and verbal assurances c It is facts that really matter • If the 
Federal Republic of Germany is genui.nely not tr^^-ing to obtain access to nuclear 
weapons within the framework of NATO^ and if the United States does not intend to 
enable it to obtain such access ;, what is there to prevent the United States from 
. agreeing to a non-'proJJ.feration treaty which would consi-stently preclude f^ll 
possibilities and bar all ways ox proliferating nuclear i/eapcns? If the United 
States and its Allies in NA.TO were to adopt such a position;, it would meari that 
the deadlock in regard to the question of non-proliferation would be broken and the 
prerequisites, created for a rapid and satisfactory solution of this problem.. 

The second problem which is ejmong the most important of the Coramittee's tasks 
is the prohibition of underground nuclear weapon tests. The necessity of reaching 
agreement on this question was mentioned in the Mosccv/ Treaty (END0/100/Rov.1) . 
The p3:ohibition of undei'gj'ound tests wou.ld not onlv- help considerably tov/ards 
im.proving the atmosphere in relations between States^ but would play an important 
role in efforts tov/ards slow.ing do\m. the nuclear arm.s race and bringing it to an 
end. It is being constantly confirmied in practice that undergrour.d tests facilitate 
the further improvem.ent of nuclear weapons.. TiirVs is also obov.-n by the extensive 
programme of undergound tests that ir being carried out by the United States. 

Delay in achieving an agreement on the ccmxplete prohibition of underground 
nuclear tests has no objective just^ficaticr . This piobje:.-! has ?Long been ripe 
for solution. on the sar.ie basis as the prohibition of! nuclear tests in three envirorments 
under the Moscow Treaty <, The onlj.^ obstacHe to the solution of this problem is the 
stubborn dem.and of the United States for on-site inspection. The intensity \'V:h. 
t./h.icb the United Sta.tes is developing its pTogreic^ns of underground nuclear t.:3ots bears 
witness to its interest in further tests > This confirms that the question of so- 
caj..le6. on-site inspection mere?_*y serves the United States as a pretext for concealing 
its unwillingness to accept the complete prohibition of all nuclear tests , It 
is for this reason, apparently, that the initiative of the delegations of certain 
non-aligned States^ which have been trying to help to bring about a cor.prom.ise so].ution 
of this problem, has met with no favourable response on the part of the United States o 
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The Czechoslovak delegation agrees xdth the recoiiMendatlon of the co~-Chairnian 
(srJDC/PV.264., Po25) that at this stage of the negotiations in the CoirMttee due 
attention should aJLso be given to the discussion of further collateral measures and 
of general and conplete disarraanent. The priority which is at present assigned 
to the questions of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons and the prohibition of 
underground nuclear explosions in no way mnimizes the importance of other questions, 
and in particular does not deprive the question of general ajnd complete disarraament 
of its key place ai:iong the tasks of the Committee, In the course of future 
negotiations the Czechoslovak delegation will have occasion to explain in detail its 
position on these questions. 

The general situation in the world, .the aggravation or alleviation of international 
tension, has a considerable effect on the conditions of the solution of all inter- 
national problePxS. For all the more reason this applies to the questions on the 
agenda of our Comjnittee, In January this year, end then again at the conclusion 
of the spring session of the Committee, the CzechoslovaJc delegation pointed out that 
the intensely aggressive course taken by the policy of the United States in South 
West Asia, Latin Ai:ierica, Africa and other parts of the world is having an extrem.ely 
adverse effect on the work of the Sighteen-Kation CoFimittee, From this point of view, 
United States aggression in Viet~Mam has the most serious consequences* 

This is due, above all, to the fact that the intensification of aggression 
against the Viet-Naa'aese people, the increase in the member of United States arr-ied 
forces in Viet-Nam, which now already arr.ount to nearly 300,000 men, and the extension 
of aggressive activities to the territories of other States in this region are 
creating a dangerous hotbed of tension and constitute a serious threat to world 
peace. The gravity, danger ajid harPx of these activities frorx the point of view of 
world peace and directly from the point of view of disamaxient are beyond' dispute 
and perfectly obvious. For this reason we cajinot bypass themi in our negotiations, 
since our task is to reach agreement on measures the implerxontation of which would 
help towards consolidating international peace aJid reducing the danger of the outbreak 
of war. 
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This aggressive policy, however^ has yet another aspect which directly concerns 
our negotiations. It is. indissolubly linked with the intensification of the ams 
racoc This is shown by developments in the United States, whose expenditure on 
armaments has increased by >i;15,000 million as against last year. This again is linked 
to the continuing negotiations on plans for nuclear arnejTient integration in MATO, . 
the implementation of which would undoubtedly have extremely serious consequences in 
Europe and would give rise to a further aggravation of tension ajid to the intensi- 
fication of the arms race in this part of the wo rid o 

After all, it is iPtpossible to do two m„utually~exclusive things at the same 
tiPie: to intensify the arms race end to disarm. This irreconcilable contra- • 
diction in the United States position, v/hich derives from_ its policy, is one of 
the m^ain reasons for the failure of our negotiations to produce results, 'There is 
no point whatever in shutting our eyes to the fact that even now this harmful line 
of the foreign policy of the United States ^ which had a direct effect on our 
negotiations, has not chajiged but that, on the contrary, the situation continues 
to deteriorate o These facts cannot- be written off sim.ply by labelling as 
propaganda all statements which rightly criticize and condepji the aggressive policy 
of the United States. 

If the United States were to put an end to its aggression in Viet-Nam and 
abandon its plans for the nuclear .integration of NATO, and if the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany v/ere to put an end to its policy, which is a source 
of tension in Europe, there would be no need to discuss these questions during our 
negotiations. There caji be no doubt that the cessation of United States aggression 
in Viet-Nam and the taking of Treasures to ensure security in Europe would substantially 
facilitate the work of our Gomiittee, both in regard to individual collateral measures, 
particularly the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, and in regard to general and 
coPiplete disarmaraent. 

M r, GAVAULETTI (Italy) (tran slation from French ) o- First of all, I should 
like to associate myself with the welcome which other delegations have extended to 
the new representative of Brazil, Mr, Azareda da Silveira, and to wish him. in my turn 
constructive and efficient vrork, as I am sure that the co-operation between his 
delegation and mine will be, as always, r.ost satisfactory and cordial, I should 
also like to greet my friend George Bnnn, to congratulate him on the new responsibility 
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which his Govermient has assigned to hin in recognition of his qualities and merits^ 
and to ask hin to express ny sincere feelings of friendship and rc^j best wishes to 
his predecessor Mr. Tinberlake. 

My delegation considers that it was wise and useful to begin this session, as 
usual, with a general exchange of views which, in our opinion, should deal with 
concrete elenents for the purpose of pror.ioting the speedy and positive conclusion of 
the work we began last January • 

The interruption of our work has been brief, and' consequently there is no need 
to m.^Jke any new assessnents of a political situation which in fact has not changed 
during this lapse of tiine<. The repetition of tendentious and erroneous" assessnents 
of this situation which, unfortunately, we heard last Tuesday end today from the 
representatives of the Soviet Union and Czechosloval<:ia can have a very negative effect 
on the progress of our work. We are well aware that the general situation -^-^ a 
dangerous situation for which the West does not bear the responsibility —- can affect 
the progress of our work here to sone extend* At the sapie time, however, we: are 
convinced,, as the representative of Mexico also rightly pointed out last Tuesday 
(ENDC/PV.264, pp. 6 et seq ^ ) , that this Committee can and must, in its turn, through 
results such as we all wish for, exercise a favourable influence on this situation 
and facilitate a relaxation of tension and r appro cher.en t. 

Thus the' CoFimittee, in the relatively short time available to it, should attain 
a dual objective: ' it should operate in such a way that the general political 
situation would be im.proved thereby; and it should give a positive response-. to the 
urgent appeal addressed to it by the General Assembly of the United Nations* These 
two objectives are so closely linked that in fact they foni a single objective, that 
of im.proving the world situation and responding to the desire for peace. 

To attain this goal at the practical level we must now draw conclusions from, 
the premises laid dovrn during our last session by work which, as several delegations 
have recognized, was useful, extensive and thorough* To this end, it is essential 
for us not only to draw up a tim.e schedule for this session, as we have already done 
in part, but also to outline a specific plan of work, and that is what we should try 
to do during this general debate/ We must therefore choose, with a sense of 
realism., from, the am^ple subject-m.atter to be considered, the subjects x^hich, thanks 
to the previous debates and to our past e^cpcrience, seem to be ripest for solution^ 
and concentrate our efforts on these in accordance with a pre-established order of 
priority. 
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My delegation is^ ..of course ^ entirely in favour of the idea that general and 
complete disanr.aiient should not be neglected during this session, as it is essential 
for us always to keep in niind the essential but unfortunately distant objective of 
this Conference • It would be perhaps, too optimistic, however, to believe that our 
Gomraittee can in a few meetings make aoiy great progress in this vast and still 
controversial matter. 

On the other hand, a certain nui:iber of the collateral measures proposed to the 
Conference also involve obstacles which we knovi to be serious and, in the present 
circumstances, difficult to overcom-o o Indeed, where som.e of these proposals are 
concerned it seems difficult to be able rapidly to establish an identity of views 
aiiong us about how they correspond to the principle of balance • Moreover, v/e are 
aware of the major obstacles which the Soviet Union always raises in connexion x^ith 
control • It is these objections which imfortunately prevent us frori attacking 
the nuclear arms race at its roots, by beginning the disarmainent process v/ith 
m.easures for a verified cut off or freeze* I have too much respect for the realism 
of the Soviet delegation to believe that it really attaches no importajice to those 
measures, as it has sometimes stated* I think that the Soviet delegation, being 
aware that a cut-off or freeze is inconceivable- without .control, rejects these 
proposals because it is not prepared to accept inspection on Soviet territory « 

These considerations — namely, the- need to. apply the principle of balance 
and control to collateral measures — lead me once again to look upon the two 
questions of the banning of underground tests ajicl non-dissemination as those v/hich 
present the least difficulty in reaching rapid agreer.ent and which now call for 
the closest attention fromc us. 

Of course, everyone knows, that, where the banning of tests is concerned, the 
Western delegations consider that a certain nuraber of inspections are still 
necessary; but this requiremient is based on technical data ivrhich are in the 
process of evolution, I believe that it is Fxore necessary and urgent today 
then ever before to make a joint study of the details of the technical and scientific 
situation on which, as Lord Chalfont rightly pointed out this morning, political 
decisions are based • This study could and should take into account also the 
various proposals which have been submitted by the non-aligned delegations aJid which 
would Biake it possible to obtain> if not coriplete solutions of the problem, at least 
extremely useful and im.portant ones* 
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It v/ould rJLso be interesting to know the conclusions — provisional, I suppose, 
but certainly not negligible ~ at which the recent technical neeting at Stockholm 
arrived. The representatives of the countries which participated in that raeeting, 
particularly the representatives of Sv/eden, could explain and illustrate to this 
Comrrdttee the results of the first neeting of the '^detection club'% and our Comnittee 
could then express its views on the subject o 

I now turn to the prcblen of non-proliferation o The position of ny delegation 
not only on the substr?jice of the question but also on the procedure is already known* 
VJe think it v/ould be usefiil, indeed, necessary, to begin the work of drafting a text 
on a comparative basis. I an fully aware that it is not by drafting a text on 
which agreement is only partial that profound differences of opinion can be eliminated. 
Nevertheless, a text in part jointly drafted and agreed ejid in part still to be 
agreed would enable us to see more clearly and to specify more precisely the points 
of agreement and the points of disagreement, the latter thus becoming circumscribed 
and delim-ited. It is also possible that as a result of this drafting work the 
divergencies may appear less striking, the polemical statements made during the 
debates having possibly caused confusion in the matter. If such a text were 
available to the Committee, the words on paper would leave no doubt or ambiguity, 
and we should then have a concrete ajad coruaon basis for discussiono The submission 
of such a text to the General Assem.bly of the United Nations would enable us to 
demonstrate clearly the efforts that have been made here as well as what remains 
to be done; it would also facilitate the discussions in the Assem.bly* Its 
preparation is not an iinpossible task. 

The two draft treaties, that of the United States (ENDC/152 and Add.l) and 
that of the Soviet Union (ENDC/16>4), already show a parallelism, especially after 
the introduction of the United States amendments. Article I of the United States 
text corresponds in substance to article I of the Soviet text. ' The same applies 
to article II. The United States article III does not appear to correspond to the 
Soviet article III. But the latter, which is still rather obscure, requires 
explanations, as my delegation has already indicated in another statement. The two 
articles IV are different. But all the other articles of the two drafts have an 
obvious parallelism ajid sometim.es a close resemblance. 
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This coraparative study would correspond^ moreover, to the .articlG-by-article 
exaro-nation which the Soviet delegation has pronised us (SKDG/PV.235;> ?* 20) and 
which the representative of Czechoslovakia has recalled and confirr.o.ed this morning. 

It would therefore be useful to prepare^ first of all end without delay, a 
Conference working document showing the articles of one of the drafts in one col-ur:in 
and the corresponding articles of the other draft in the other colur.in. This 
comparative or, so to speak, visual study has certainly already been made by 
delegations, but it would assume a different aspect if it appeared in an official 
document of the Conference • On the basis of such a document we could begin, 
patiently but rapidly, our work of bringing the texts closer together through a 
comparative study of each word and each sentence, ascertairJLng exactly to what 
extent the differences lie in the words or in the substance and whether they can be 
overcoFie through amendiiient* It is obvious that in this work we Ftust also take 
into account all the ajiendments that may be submitted by one or another delegation <, 

The Soviet delegation could vShow its good will by proposing in its turn, 
after the amendments submitted by the United States delegation, som.e changes to 
its texto This text, I recall, was. .submitted last Septer.ber, and the Soviet 
delegation should, as the United States delegation has already done, take into 
account the comments made since that data by all the delega^tions in this Coi'imitteeo 

Purtheinore, my delegation has not forgotten that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations referred to this Corumittee (a/RES/2028(XX) ; SNDC/I6I), as the basis 
of its work, not only the two drcift texts submitted by the United States and Soviet 
delegations but also the memiorand-um of the eight non-aligned delegations (EMDC/158) 
and the Italian draft declara.tion of unilateral renunciation. (MDC/157). 

Hence the way remains open for the submission of amendments arising out of 
the m.emorandum to which I have just referred, thus enabling the non-aligned delegations 
further to explain their positions during the work of amalgai?xating the two texts o 

The declaration of unilateral renunciation proposed by Ital^?- with a view to a 
controlled nuclear m.oratorium naturally does not come into question, because it 
concerns only a situation in which the efforts to achieve the conclusion of a treaty 
would be shoxm to be ineffectual* Our position in that regard has not changed. 
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We still, consider that the conclusion of an equitable treaty would be the conplete 
and integral solution of the probler. of non-proliferation. Nevertheless, we also 
think that the adoption of a voluntary^ controlled moratorium could be a useful, 
tenporary and intermediate solution. 

The Italian delegation reserves the right to submit its proposal again if the 
Conference looks like coming to the end of its current session without having 
obtained any concrete results. It is then that it would do its best to take into 
account the opinions that have been expressed by several delegations and any 
observations that have, been m.ade, either in specific regard to our initiative or 
in general regard to the problem, of non-proliferation. 

Such is the plan of work which my delegation suggests to the Committee and 
which it proposes to follow itself • We must set about working with renewed 
vigour ajid be prepared to make the greatest effort of under stajiding and goodwill, 
for we are all aware of the importance of this session and of the need to submit to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations a report which would at last be positive 
and constructive. 

The Conference decided to i ssue the following cci.imunique ^ 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Corj:iittee on Disarmament today 

held its 265th plenary rieeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under 

the chainiianship of H.E. Mr. G.O. Ijewere, representative of Nigeria* . 
"Statements were made by the representatives of the United Kingdom.^ 

Czechoslovakia and Italy. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 21 June 

1966, at 10. 30. a.m." 

The rxeeting rose at 11.5$ a.m . . 



